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The process of developing inforiatioaal proapactaaas 
;to convey inforaation tc prospective atadents at 11 inatitntioni is 
illustrated by the experiences at three different institutions: a 
pablic unlvtrait/ in Caiifornia; a. state ui^veraity in an Oregoo( 
■ aatropoli^s; and a large, tvoocaapus, suburban coaaanity college In 
8ichi9aB. these, case studies are used to highligli^kSOBe of the^ 
-probl«a issues that eaergad.it aost of th^e 11 institutions* /- 
lacUidiB^: (1) providing institutional leaderships (2) developing 
techalgves aecessary for sigaificaat involvaaeat cf caapus 
coastltuaDeies and for resolution, of resulting teasionss (3) phoo^sing 
iifotBiation significant tp prospeotive students; aad^ (<l)' enanriBg the 
accuracy of data. Specific types of difficulU.ea encountered ft the 
11 iostitations and institntioaal changes that aeeaed attainable tp 
the creation of the nev inforaatioa- docuaent are diacussed.' (SPG) 
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'THE PROCESS OF PROSPECTUS BUiLOING 
Ooan S. Stark and John C. Hoy 

The National Task Force on Better Information for Student Choice 
engaged fifteen^ posts^condary Institutions and agencies In a vo\untary 
effort to provide improved information which iliay assist students in 
selecting among colleges and vocational schools. The Fund for the 
Improvement of Postsecondar:^ Education supported thtf project over a 
two-year period from T9 7 5 to 1977. The Task Force was formed by The 
Fuhd in recognition of |:he.fact that . lack of adequate Information is 
somekmes a barrier to educational opportunity for .all citizens. 

While four "resource agencies'! investigated broad questions 
related to student information neieds „ educational outcomes -and comparability 
•of information among institutions, each of eleven "demonstration" 
instituti^ons attempted to devise a unique "prospectus a new means 
.to convey information to«prospect1ve students. The tangible evidence' 
of "prospectus-building" comes in many forms — .prospectuses wet^ _ . 
designed as glossy, viewbobks, not-so-glossy viewbooks, program brochures; r 
mimeographed guidebooks and si ide- tape -presentations. ' Eadi prospectus - 
was<<lesigned to 'meet the needs of a single institut^ion atid was Intended . 
'is' serve as a prototype of .better . information as well as to be used 
by students considering attending that ^instituticm. " : , , 

The process of developing fnfoJational prospectuses wafS a .learning 
experience for the institutions that were members of the Task Force." Some 
of these experiences, as reported by campus project directops, are 



sumnarized here as support. for others on campuses where experimentation 
.with Impl'oved types 'of Infonwtlon'ls viewed as valuable. We have - . 
"selected certain issues which appear to have been both common and 
Important* and have„ chosen to ll^strate these, through camfents on the 
process o.f developing Informational prospectuses at three different ^ 
instituti'onsj,-^ public university In California} a state un1vers1tj( located 
.in an Oregon metrd'poUs; and a large two-campus suburban, community 
college in Michigan; The perceptions included here were those of 
the campus project directors just p^lor to the conclusion of the 
project; another paper will discuss campus Impact at a later date 
after the, new materials have been in' use for about a year. 

While the primary goal of Task Force activities at .each deinonstr«t1on 
Institution was to present more complete and accurate Information to ; 
* prospective students In order to facilitate better student-instftutlon^p 
" matt:b,''the scope and nature of the process differed considerably 
1n\the various demonstration schools. Some schools contentrited ^ 
primarily oh building an information document that would contain > 
material of great importance In student decisionmaking but which had j 
been missing from previous Informational bulletins, for example, ; ; ° 
"the cbnriunity colleges felt a |trongfl{|ed to describe mo re ^completely 
their occupational programs, including employment outcomes for . ^ 
graduates, dther schools, such as the small liberal arts colleges, - ,| 
found it more feasible to develop a comprehensive document that would ^ 
more accurately represeitt thp entire Institution. Three public 
universities attemp tied to structure documents which would depict the :^ 
witle diversity of environments — either academic or nonacademic that • 



0 

students' inight encounter on campus. .Offering a.sl^ghtly different 
perspective.' propn'etary vbc^tionaT schools tried to developf.an accurate 
document! stressing their unique strengtjjs in preparing students for , 

occupations. .... 

Despite the, varying scope and najkjre of the individual projects. 

» - ' » 

the process included, in most cases, the folTowing steps: 




SEARCH STAGE 



♦ ■ PRODUCTION STAGE 

- { 



FEEDBACK 'STAGE 




• 1. identification of the -types of 

information the school was already ^ 
providing 

^ ' ll determination of existing gaps between 

the information provided and what students 



wish to know, as well as what employers, 
parents and various ^college groups 
believe students should know 

1. assessment. of data available to fill^tiie 
. gaps identified * * 

2. generation of new data or- utilization 
,of existing data in new ways 

3. compilation of the information into a 
form deemed suitable for students 

1. consultation with various segments of, 
the college and external community re-- 
grading the content and format of 

the draft dojtBfents 

2. pilot testing of the information on 
samples of prospective students 
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Although not every one of the eleven demonstration institutions 
followed each of these4.teps in the" order given', the list describes, 
in general, the method by which infon^riion documents were built. A 
variety of process issues emerged In most institutions: ^ • . ^ 

* What type of leadership should be provided within tl^ institution 
to ensure a succ:essful . experiment with new information? 

* What techniques are necessary for significant involvement of 
campus constitueijc;,ies and resolution pf resulting tensions? 



* What assyrance can b^ obtained that data are supported by 
verifiable facts? 




* Is it .possible to ^iev©ToM*»^o'^atio" which is increasingly 
'comparable to that available from other institutions? 

PROVIDING INSTITUTIONAL LEADERSHIP , ' ' ' 
An official prospectus to be published by a college or university 
usually will require broad-based review of an advisory committee comprise 
of the major elements of the' campus organization. At the same time, 
responsibility, authority, and accountability for such a project should 
be vested in a single senior administrative officer who can both provide 
direction and make the final and tough decisions regarding contentV^ ' 
editing and format. 

<, Td provide adequate administrative machinery for developing an 
Initial prospectus, the senior campus officer can be assisted best , 
by professionals with sufficient time allocated to the intense work 
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and coordiaation required. One shoi|]d be a writer, responsible for 
drafting the raw materjal collected and translating it into language 
that is understandable, informative and keyed to student interests 
and needs. A-research associate experienced in data collection, - 
including the administration and interpretation of survey instruments, 
might sumnarize the findings for the director, writer and advisory 

committee and Qonduct whatever additional research is necessary. to 

• ft 

support the project. 

CASE STUDY, - UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA^ ihlNE 

The responsibility for the development of the UC Irvine Prospectus 
rested with the Vice Chancellor for University and Student Affairs, whd ^ 
.is one of the four senior administrators. He oversees the offices of 
development; Relations with Schools and Colleges; Fr^nancial Aid; Career 

Planning and Placement; Grants, Studies and Research; Student Health; ^d 

1 ' • ^ 

Counseling and Special Services, as 'well as the Dean of Students* Office. 

Having a senior administrator with such broad-based authority as the 
proj^^at^Tl^J^ect^r enhanced the decision making process for the U.CI project.'- 
Foj^xample, the variety of internal and external writers and educators 
who served as advisors for the project were unsuccessful in reaching 
consensus i^egarding the ''tone"iof the language to be used in the Prospectus. 
The issue was resolved when the Vice Chancellor considered the i!i;^ut , * 
took into account the distinctiveness and missipn of the University and made 
a decision. His clarification of the issue was easily accepted by the 
participants and allot^red them to work toward a common goal knowing* that 
the focus would not be changed by a more senior administrator. 
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Tfie Vice Chancellor also served -as the administrative link between 

\ 

the University and Student Affd^s st^ff and the Academic Affairs 
personnel, ensuring that a representative from ^Academic Affair^ met ^ 
regularly with the project staff * to advise on and approve Prospectus 
material relating to the campus' academic character* ^ This relationshf 
with Academic Affairs proved to be .extremely worthwhile since the final , 
draft of' the Prospectus , when reviewed by the Vice Chancellor of* Academic 
Affairs, required only three minor revisions. 

A senior administrator acting as project leader also has^the ad- 
' vanjiage of access to a large pool of alailable supportive resources* 
For -instance, when necessary, the Vice Chaftcellor was able to approve ^ 
release time for specialized staff enablirigl them to devote full attention 
to the project. H^ was also 'able to approv^ additional contributed" 
funding for the Prospectus t 

Working for the Vic4 Chancellor was a project manager who was 
responsible fpr the da^r-to-day supervision of- the" pro j ect . - Because of the 
X data-based nature of the Prospe^ctug , it. was necessary for the project 
Imanager to have research experience as well as administrative ability* 
The project manager coordinated the effort^of the writer and five ^ 
student interns as well §s the internal and external advisory ^atds. 

_ CkSE ^TUBY - PORTLAIW STATE UHIVERSITY 

At Portland State University, leadership for the Better Information 
Project came from the Director of Institutional Research. / mie impetus to 
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develop better information for prospective students, however, arose 

Several years earlier fr\m the Director of Admissions^ the Bean of 

Students, the Office of Academic AffaiVs and the Director of Communications.^ 



These early leadership efforts ac(^elerated the degree to which 

information about the campus Vas more effectively collected and shared. 

The move away from more subjective publid .relations types of infprmation 

toward objective data-based information al^o began. Inladdition, there 

• , ' . > « \ * 

was an attempt to diversify information to meet the^ needs of the variety^ 

t > 

of students on the campus and to provide better delivery of existing 
information. This focus*was essential for an urban commuter institutiqn* 

Location of the project in the institutional research office 
stimulated the colledtion of survey da^a, iri^Xuding student opinion. 
Close coordination with academic affairs resujlted in a new publication 
entitled, A Guide to Undergraduate Learning Opportunities in which 



A Guide to Undergrade 
jrolram areas tried to 



academic pro|ram areas tried to be more specific about<^their offerings. 

CASE STUDI •- MACDMB COUNTY COMimiTY COLLEGE 

At Macom^ County Community College, an open^-door, two-campus 
institution of about 25,000 commuting students near Detroit^.* impetus for-, 
the better information project came from the Public Information Committee. 
This group, composed lai^gely 5f^ staff from student Services, admissions and^ 
public relations offices and Including a represenfiatlve of the" president s . 

office, had noted with concern a lack of Information about costs and employ- 

• ^ '\ 
ment outcomes "they believed essential to the heterdgeneous student applicant 

pool.. At the same time they sensed, both^ locally aiji^' nationally, a^fendency 
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of students to ask mote challenging land probing questions about * ^ 

» 

educational outcomes. * \ 

Tne Dean of Students, al^o chairman of the initiating committee^ 
and' supervisor of service -argas such as admissions and financial aid 
on the larger of the^two campuses, assumed the task of project direction. 
Committee me^mbefs possessed the authority to revamp the collegers public 
relations effort as Well as' the ability to stimulate interest in the 
project among numerous college offices. A merger froti two separate 
campuses to' one dual-campus comprehensive' institution took place during 
the project* period; both old and new presidents were interested in .and , 
supportive of the effort, 'in submitting the college's request for 
assistance to The /pund, the former president stated: 

* "It is the t|[)llege's intention to disclose all information about 

the institutlion that may help the potential- student. Should .any 

/ ' ' • " 

pei^son or p,'ersons at the College feel that any of this information 

misrepresents his interests-, that person or persons may appeal.. 



^ and will t'eceive, before any information is disttibut^^d^o^the 

public, a' hearing at which he can present proof to the contrary." 
WjLth the, strength of that support, Majcomb undertook to present to 
prospective students specif ic* information on the benefits and costs of 
, education by progFam. an analysis of possible careers 'by career ladders 
and a fuH discioaure of financial aid praVtices and polities. Considerable 
logistical support was provided by the college's extremely sophisticated 
data proc6ssing 'system which included infomiatidn on a wide variety of 

* 

educational "program's and outcomes. \ ' \ 
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CAMPUS INVOLVEMENT AND RESULTING TEi^SIONS 



J Student and faculty representatives, as wel.l as external ^advisors, 

can be used profitably to conmerft~-on the development of .the prospectus. 
■ « Their ^'nput ensures that representative views are taken into account in 

Jhe^ocess of producing a final publication that will accurately 
^ -represent the campus to prospective students. Their involvement also 
reduces the concern about the risks of disclosing more information 
about the campus and its programs. In developing a representative 
committee, it shoui"d be remembered that differing perspectives and orienta- 
tions are being built into the process and will ultimately have to be 
resolved by" the senior administrator in charge if consensus cannot be 
established. " . 

.For example, tension may ey,^st as a result of fragmented authority 
on campuses between different divisions responsible to different . 
constituencies. While'the student affairs 'division is comoionly 
oriented to students' needs,' the academic affairs division may be primarily 
responsive to faculty interests and the overall academic image of the 
campus.' Synthesizing these differing interests for purposes of . * 

developing-an informatipn document requires skillful^ consultation to 
avoid jeopardizing support for the project^ On some campuses' professors 
may wi-sh to maintain .the prerogative of witing course descriptions 
and other mat&riaj concerning academic activities. On's^till other campuses, 
particularly putlic coirmunity col leges,Uthe information to be included 
in a prospectus, aad even the compjosiJbion of an advisory group for 
prospectus building, ceuld become' a topic of negotiation; Depending upon - 
union-administration relationships, this process could either garner support 
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for or detract from the provision' of better information to students/ ^ * 

Stiident affairs Staff customarily View themselves .as' advocates 

. . ' ----- ~ 

for students, .and are more eager to provide maximum- information to 

applicants. ' They may extend this advocacy to the point where they lose 

•siglit of data~p7iorities and the need to balance candor with an' effective 

^institutional presentation calculated to reach a ,broad audience of 

prospectus readers. Admissions officers mSy be concerned about 

deemphasvzing campus^ weak points, particularly where pressures for. 

student recruitment are strong> while institif^ional researchers ma'y • ^ 

overemphasize presentation of statistics which are too technical for' - 

a general audience. 

, 'Such generalizations are, of course, over-simplistix:. But a 
perspective reflecting the higher- interests and responsibilities of , 
. the college, built upon a coal-Tti'on of campus interests, is needed to 
construct-a publication which is fesponsiv^ to the needs :of prospective 

.Students. , 
^ While students involved in pros^pectus con^ruction customarily 
press for maximum disclosure, they tend to be loyal to t0MTt%titution 
and to recognise that, in the final analysis, the prospectus is an 
informational, device intended to produce a positive effect on the reader. 
• Student interns, assistant^ or committee members inyolved in tha^roject 
may expect that th^r ideas,. research and writing will carry heavy weight 
in a publication designed for prospective students/ To'av^'id frustration, 
and unrealized expectations on the part of student v/orkers. their role 
and significance to the'project shou^ld be carefully defined at the outset. 
Student sensitivities, experiences and judgments about , then r campus and 
the effectiveness of the prospectus can provide .a valuable frame of ^ ' 
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reference for the development^of the ultimate' draft, but in the v 

- ;ftnal analy^t^, ;a professional writer must au.thor and the project . 

« ' • , * - . ' 

director iiust t^ke responsibility for its content. 



CASE STUDY - ^inHVEESITY OF CALIFORNIA j IR¥iNE , ' * . ^ 

At UCI p|articipants in the project were selected from all areas 
of the campus community. The internal advisory 'board was composed of 
key administrator^, faculty .atod staff as well as stuflent interns. tAn 
external advisory board includea the Dean of Admissions from a private 
toiversitx^, the Vice ChanceHor of a local^ community college, the President 
of a northern California community college, a high school principal, ^ 
high school and community college counselors, and two education editors 
from West Coast publications. 

All of these individuals were involved with developing a taxonomy ^ 
of aljpropriate data and. the final Prospectus . Jhe^ir diversity- allowed for 
a great variety of ^opiniiDns and ideas* Perhaps because of this, both the. , 
internal and external advisory boards encounter^ a degree of tensioo 
and frustration while at work on the project. " , 

One of the major areas of frustration involved clarification of 
roles for adyisory 'b.oard members. Unfortunately, the "advisory' boards," 
especially, the external board membgrs^^tempted to act as decision-makers 
rati^her'tWn input providers'. Because of the diversity of the -people on the 
board/ no consensus about the project could be reached, resulting in 
. extensive frustration. Better and continiious commuuication by the 

. project manager about the board members' respective roles and thei,r^ 

r- > ■ ' " 

importance to the process of prospectus building. wa$ necessary. , 



The internal board, comprised of faculty and staff, consistently 
was supportive of the project.. Members offered a useful perspective and 
understanding of the University which the external board did not have. „ ^ 
The main ques^tion of risk encountered was whether the Prospgfctus | < 

would, indeed, provide more effective information for, prospective C*^ 
students or whether it might result inW publication detrimental to UCI-. 
This question was raised often. ' "V 

The involvemen^ of f;t^e student interns with the project also 
4au8ed some problems, resulting from a misunderstanding of roles. 

t 

Students actually wrote sections of the Prospectus draft and submitted 

■ » . 

rm to the "master write^." Unfortunately, this raised the. expectations 
students, even thou'gh it had been -clearly stated at tl^ outset of' the 
project' that the written work, of the interns would be edited. 
•In retrospect! t^he students' input would have been morfe effectively 
utilized if th6y had primarily collected input data for the writer. . 
Student .!tevi6w find revision, of written copy was effectip but the^ 
use of a master writer to- edit and wtite the Prospectus narrative, 
proved to be the best method for creating a stylistically cohesive end^ 
product. * ■ L . r 



CASE STUDY - PORTLAND STATE UNIVERSITY 

The potential risk of "disclosing" better information was never 

an issue at Portland State University; the need and the intent were clear.. 

o - 

One main problem was. to determine in what form the Information could most 
effectively be delivered. Originally, a large number of mini-pamphlets 
( on financial aid, housing*, programs) constituted the information program 
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New Information froma:he pro j ecf has been incorporated into these 

pamphlets, as well as ii^o the prospectus, Introducti on to Portland State > 
A second major problem concerited the allo^tion of dollars for such an 
extensive prpject. ^^"^ ' , ' 

To achieve cooperation and Input, participants for the project 
we^e selected frpnif alf key^dminlitratlve offices Including Publication^, 
Dean of Students, Offlde of Admissions, Of f Ice^ of Articulation, Office of 

Evaluation, Dean of Undergraduate Studies, Division of Continuing Education, 

' - - V- .J 

Placement Off ice,- Financial Aid and the Veteran's Office.- Exceptionally 

•close co'mmunication wa's maintained with Admissions and the. Publications 

Staff and contact with faculty was facilitated by the Deanof Undergraduate 

Studies and the Vice Prelident for Academic Affairs ^ These faculty and 

staff* members hpld positions on the established Admissions and Recruitment 

. ■ ■ " ♦ '. 

Committee and tlierefore had previous experience with issues regarding 

information and dissemination. Additionally, a media specialist was 

hired for the project to help write and , edit the publicationltf StuLnts*^ 

were extensively involved with a needs assessment sutvey phase of th\ project 

and were. also responsibly lor the review phase. Assistance and objective 

.:^*ut was solicited from local high s-chool counselors and community 

college advisors, ; ' . 

Iase studY'Macomb county qommunity college * . ^ ' 

' The philosophy iKE^coinmunlty service, contributed to the success of 

the prospect;us building, effort at Macomb. The college has been growing 
and the tasks of ' admissions personnel ar6 to brlnff Information about 
college services to ^he entjLre community and to facilitate educatiojial 
plana; there .is little pressure for additional recruitment for its own sake. 



. The 'advisory committee included two students, staff members in 

the area^ of public relation^ and student services, public repres^titatlyes 
« - ' / ' 

such a stoclclMToker,' the public -relationj3 diredtor of a local /shopping 

mall and veteran's "group representatives, as well' as two high schpoi 

counselors; The committee members accejpted thfeir role as advis/ry and • 

they provided valudbfe input about the needs and possible reactions 

. , / ' : ' - ' ^ ^ ^ * » / . 

of community groups ;>^he project st^ff r^served^th§ i:ight to make final 
decisid^s about prospectus content and. format* ^^^^^8^ the project 
effort identified a number of institutional inconsistencies and problenTs, 
the advisory committee remained supportive. Several important decisions 
were stimulateci from the data collection effort: significant -changes 
were made In the method of awarding financial aid packages;^ advertising 
ceased for programs already filled to capacity; and weak employment 

r 

opportunities were candidly noted for. what had befen viewed as strong 
academic and career programs. ' ^ - - 

Extremely important in the.success of ^prospeetus^^ildi«g^^ 
Macomb were periodic. progress briefings for student organization leaders 
and "regular information columns in both student and faculty newsletter^. 
Although neit^her individual faculty members nor the faculty union 
representatives were directly involved, they tendeij to be supportive 
because of awareness created throiigh existing communicatfions channels. 

CHOOSING INFORMATION SIGNIFICANT 

TO STUDENTS - ' 

In general, /colleges .have utilized in their publications an 

institu-tional pet^spective basfed on what they think" prospective applicant^^^ 




should be petmitted ,to .know about their campuses,* rather than a , perspective 
based on what students need to know. Finding out wh«t students need to ; 
know and, indeed, what they want to Ijnow, requires surveys of such • ^ 
jyiliences as' incoming Students , enrolled students, recent alumni and 
parents of students. The necessary survey resfearcli need nof be exhaustive^ 
nor overly expensive, to administer, "but it does require a commitment by * 
*the institutioS^^o develop a data base geared to the interests of 
, potential students. ° / ' 

Considerable research done by Task Force institutions regarding- 
:what students need to know has been completed. Needs of students appear 
to be relatively consistent, at least for similar types of institutions. 
Also, systematic findings, have appeared regarding differences between^ 
what prospective students still in high scHool feel is important and 
what enrol leji students believe. Nevertheless, there are advantages 
for institutional self-study and. public relations when each college 
.makes at least a limited survey of its own. In particular,. the marked 
changes which have occurred in higher education in the last deeade . 

indicate that highly current data must be gathered with respect to the 

, < - 

needs of adults, women and minority students. 

CkSB STVDY_ - UNIVERSm OF CaIiFOENIA, IRVINE 

The Prospectus developed at UCI focuses on that information whr^ch 
is- necessary to acquaint students with -the charact6r and life style of 
the campus. This includes information related to student ch'aracteristics, 
educational 'programs, satisfaction, productivity, and subsequent careers. 

Early* in the prdject,>it became clear that UCI applicants prefer 
a published guide written. in clear, concise, and straightforward language.^ 
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Filas, Leo cassettes, slide shows aid other novelties were found to have. 
far'lesKappeal.* Project staff at UCI found that there is no more 
need to "write doW' to students tharr there is to write in the jargon , 
of educaiors. Students merely seek intelligible information that will 
assist them in making decisions about postsecondary education. 

Readily available research instruments ^ere used at.Irvlne*to 
organize a data bank which could accurately portray the, campus environment. 
The survey of Incoming Freshman of the American Council on Education was 
used to develop profiles of the entering class, including its demongraphic 
characteristics, educational and career expectations, and attitudes about 
society^ These data were used for descriptive purposes in the Prospectus 
and at the samfe time formed a data base for later assessment of how 
stude'nts are affected by their college experiences. 

UCI administered the Educational Resting Servicers College and 
University Environmeht Scales' (CUES) to. determine «pperclass student 
' perceptions of the ckmpus atmosphere. A representative sampling of 
• students from- all academic schoqls and programs was taken to assess 
attitudes about scholarship, community, campus morale, and faculty-student 
relationships. The findings ^ere used primarily to portray the campus 
as enrolled students see it, "but additionally they will help plan programs 
that .can improve the quality o^ student life at the university. ,. 

• Since many of the CUES questions tiave become dated, the problem 
of timeliness was partially resolved by drawing upon the more recent 
Institutional ^Goals Inventory (IGI) , also publi^ed by ETS, to compare ^ 
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*The experiences of other institutions in the Task Force may. differ. 



attitudes of students, faculty and administrators regarding conditions • 
on campus both as they are currently 'perceived and as resp<n^ents feel they 
ought .to be. The Institutional^ Functioning Inventory (IFI) ,{^as used 
to measure intensity of attitudes of students, faculty and staff regarding 
the University's functional effectiveness. • . 

* Additional studies and sux|veys contributed to a data batik which 
formed ^he core of information for a Prospectus designed to up-grade the. 
level oi information available tp students considering enrollment. ' ^ 

Included in these were the College Student Questionnaires (CSQ), Parts I 
and II, which, when used at two points in time, can measure the Impact 
of college oti students. Also used were a variety of institutionally 
developed instruments and. reports including two studies on attrition 
and a career aurvey that collected information on 51% ,6f all previous 
bachelor degree tecipiento. of l/CI. 

The creation of a data b^ase from which to draw information for 
the Prospectus was followed by selection of *that data which would best 

' meet/^h^ prospective UCI students. A taxonomy of informational 

needs was developed by UCI faculty, students and staff as well as external 
advisors from California. The taxonomy provided a structure for 

^arranging cmd .clarifying data which would be most appropriate for the 
project. That information denned inappropriate for protective students 
was found to be suitable for a handbook designed for students who had 
actually chosen to attend UCI,. • - " :i> • 

A abundance of information wais collected on the composition and 
attitude^ of the student body, as well as on the distinguishing 'features ' 
of the campus as seen through the eyes its constituents. However,' the 
value of the Prospectus presentation depended upon the attitude and 
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Judgment ejcercised by deci.8ion makers in cictertnininjg whict of these 

data were most relepnt and yet "safe" enough to publish.without serious . 

internal dissension. ' ■ . ' ^ ' ''""^^ 

A specific problem* of this nati^re arose regarding attfitlon ."^^^i^,^ 
information. While purrent quantitative data on the extent of attritioifd ^ 
were available, qualitative' data ^onceming the t^sons students left 
UCI were five years old; half the age of the institution. Some advisors 
agrued in favor of utilizing the out-of-da^e material Simply because it pro- 
vided some information. Othets, however, argued j.ust as vigoaou61y 
against using the data."' Ult'imately, a compromise was reached by presenting 

io^ the Prospectus <^ly those reasons students gave for leaving UCI , no t 

• * p 

the actual attrition percentages nor the percentage, for each reason. • 

^ - ' L " • 

In this way, at least some information aboufattriftLon was provided for ■ 

prospective students but unfortunately it falls shbrt of initial objectives. 

■This problem has led^CI research sta.ff to plan fgf' ah updated qualitative 

assessment of attrition at the campus. 

CASE STUDY - PORTLAND STATE UNIVERSITY 

Based on results of student surveys developed by the Of flee of 

V 

Institutional Research, University researchers found gaps between the 
information provided and that which they felt should be provided for^ - 
prospective PSU students. Staff wanted to ensure that information wo.uld 
be available for a wide variety of prospective students, not only 18-21 year 
olds, who comprise less than pnfe-thlrd of the total student body, but, for ' 
older 'students returning to continue their education. T 
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^ ' Among the new inf oriuation jLiTcluded in the Introduction to Portland . .. 
state University wag that regarding .time to degree, alumni feedback about 
their education, current student satisfaction with support services," 0 
clarification oV which services were provided, for full time students p 
only^-and^those provided for part time students 'Additional descriptive 
information, about academic programs was dev"feoped for the^i^ew Learpinfi Guide 



publlcati^. ^ ^ 

Data were collected by staff of the Office of institutional Research 



which initiated several new studies on attrition and student satisfaction^ 

\ . . . \ 

with support services. Additional data were gathered from the fi^ 

of former students, while department heads developed the Information about ^ 
specific academic programs. * ' 

A significant outcome of the process of determining the gaps was 
the pulling together i^i one place of all th|^. varipus taf ormation piecet - 
distributed by each campus entity. This task allowed all of the involved ^ 
campus departments to become aware of the overi^s as well.-^s'the Vap6 of 

PSU's information efforts'. , ^* , 

The major, problem encountered during the g^oject concerned tlie amount 
of material to Include in one publication, tht' Prospectus' % ^ Overwhelml^ng 
students with a morass of statistics was judged to be undesirable.- 
Deciding how much of the Information to Include in one-publication, was ,the 
subject of considerable debate among participant's. There was, also dls- 
cussion about whether or not to include attrition" data and salary , inf ormat ion 

\ 

'of PSU graduates. _ . f. . , 

AnoChdr' tension which came about during the . development stages of 
the PSU prfject^concerned the actual writing rtyle and format of the 

'': ■ \ 
22 ^ • ' 
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document. Introduction -tp Portland State University , as well as who was 
responsible for what* Inartitutional Research staff members took over 
some activities usually handled by Publications, specifically the 
inf ormatd^on development stages • The Publicatio^ staff restricted their 
role to editing, format development and those technical issues affecting 
'publication of thfe- .document Close communic&tiqa helped ta smooth out 
potential problems anti, because so many offices were involved in 
information development, new roleps and responsibilities were created 
which • resulted initially In tension but ultimately in stronger inter- 
office relationships. ^ 

CASE STUDY-MACOMB COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

The advice of the broad advisory committee was itnportant in 
identifTcation of student information needs at Macomb. ^Hlgh school 
counselors contributed an awareness of unmet needs of one group, 
community and veterali's representatives and members of the .student 
services staff brought background derived from Qoi»acts with other groups. 
Additionally, Macomb -utilized fhe research of. othec Task Force agencies^ 
particularly Portland State University, the National Center for Higher 
Education' Management Systems and the College Scholarship Service. The , 
extensive res.earch bf t;hese agencies was judged sufficiently generalizable 
to supply basic assumptions about student information ne^s, jproviding local 
factors are also considered. ' » 

One important local. factor is th^t follow-up of graduates - is less 
iii^ortant for the comprehensive communiS' college than is information 
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■ about 'former students who may only have taken one orltvo courses to mee^ . 
apeeific' needs. "Stop-ins" and part time students ire encouraged at Macomb 
ihe.re only about U% of the enrolled students compl/ete a degree program. 
" It was initially belieyed that community college- 4^dents need 
information which would enable them to weigh col/e«e attendance - _ 
against. employment. After further investigation/ of this isslae, it 
was determined that few students felt the concept of _;'foregone income" 
,to be prucial. Rather they need information about costs and aid 
sufficient to incorporate both into a total budget plan which includes 
.'part time school' attendance and employment ^n optimum proportions' 
^ for ackdemic success and family financial stability. 

Thus,! Macomb's new prospectus contains detailed costs, including 
books, tuj-tion and other fees, for each/course^as well as for total . 
• degree programs. The, cost matrix was generated in a form which can 
- be updated by compter in succeed'irfFVears. The prospectus also contains 

patterns of f^i^ial aid awards for students .with varying budgets 
■^'and extensive informatidn about employment patterns in various careers. 



El^SURING THE ACCUR^Y OF DATA 



Data which might be included in a prospectus fallsMnto two main 
categories: that which is easily gathered in quantitative form from 
institutional records to answer the "how many" and "how much" questions, 
and that which emerges from the ^erqeptions- of persons on the campus and 
is therefore open to different interpretations. 

Verification of the first type of data often depends upqn' the* 
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definitions used to generate it: for example, the date on which t 
"enrollments for a semester are established, whether a grading distribution 
should include courses taken on a pass-fail basis, or whether. calculation 
of faculty-student ratio will, include faculty who ^uperyjse ioternsnips 
or independent study. Once these definitions are clear, the information 
can. readily be checked for accuracy. , ■ ■ 

Use of qualitative data requires discussion in an^attefnpt to achieve 
consensus about what represents reality. Such* information c^ never be 
..presented in a form with which all will agree but various^objective. 

^ means can be used to sample student and staff opinion/ To do so will 

T\ • ' 

sometimes result in surveying to demonstrate the obvious. Such efforts 

]^^' 

are .profitable nevertheless, not only because'they allow the sharing 
of opinion and the building of consensus but because sometimes what 
seems obvious turns out not to be so Shen careful assessment is made,. 
Additionally, what is true for one group on the campus, particularly in 
large institutions, is not necessarily true for oth^r groups. Adult 
students will perceive things differently than typical college age 
sN:udents. Similarly, commuting students wjll have different views 
from resident students. Some of the demonstratibn institutions have taken 
these differing perspectives into account when compiling material for y 
the prospeqtuSes,. Such data cannot be verified in the usual sense bi|t 
every effort can be made to take a^l factors -into consideration. 

Some demonstration institutions focused, their attention only on 
data which could be quantified; thus verification was not a major problem. 
* Others attempted to deal with the subjective information. In this latter 
group it was necessary to shelve some of the most controversial items for 
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.further study rather than include them iir a prospectus at this time. » 
Even so, instituti.onal self-study has bggun. 

I 

CASE STUDY - UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, IRVINE J 

Using the externally-developed Instruments described earlier helped 
to ensure that the d^ta input an? nationaf norms ♦were accurate. Because 
total accuracy is virtually impossible to achieve in social^ science 
research, the'project staff had planned to include in the introduction of 
the Prospectus a discussion of the limitations of sodal science Research 
in general, and spe^fically the various limitations of each instriHnent 
used at UCI. Ultimately the decision was mad6 to avoid this discussion 
because it was felt that it would only obs(!^re the overall data presentation. 

' When information such as cost comparisons among postsecondary 
ins t/trut ions, sources of institutional funds, and number of library i>olumes> 
was provided in the Rrospectus it was verified Separately >y at 

, least two members of th^ project staff. Although the process of checking 
land rechecking data v^a tiine-consuming and often tedious task, verification 
of tiata utilized was crucial to both the effectiveness of the Prospectus 
and the credibility and reputation of the entire campus. 

. ■ ■ • 



CASE ?TUDY - PORTLAND STATE UNIVERSITY ' ^ ' 

^> ' , ' ^ ' ' 

The information collected for Introd uction to Portland State University 

7 ' . 

was compiled from respo^jses to several, institutionally developed survey 
instruments. Accuracy was ensured by checking and cross-checking data 
presented and by reexamining sample sizes% The participants involved in the* 
orolect felt that it would be more effective to avoid a substantial 
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-presentation of statistics. Thus, most information was presented in ^ • 
narrative form and all statements regarding policy and procedure 
( e.g., financial aid, admissions requirements, housing requirements) 
Were verified by deans and directors. 

CASE STUDY ^ MACOMB COUNTX COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Comprehens^^re reports on the characteristics and/ needs of < 
enrolled students, former students, and potential students were already 
available at Macomb. In reacting to the information to be included 
in the prospectus, the advisory. committee contributed diverse viewpoints 
but did not recalculate or otherwise check the data. Rather the 
technique of verification was to collect extensive back-up data for 

every piece of information to go 'into the prospectus.. This included 

. • ' 

previous f inaircial aid awards and assessment of the acjiual cost to 
the student of every course offered at the college. Quantitative data 
presented "was thus easily verified. 

More difficulty was experienced with data from outside sources. , 
It was discovered that labor projections obtained from state, local and^ 
national sources assumed no change in the state of the economy and thus 
could be misleading. Macomb's technique was to stress the assumptions 
behind such data and to suppl/ in the» prospectus the caveats the student 
would need for proper interpretation of employment trends. Salary 
ranges for graduates' of specific programs represented anoAer problem. 
Employers were not .cooperative • in supplying verification of trends obtained' 
through student follow-ups • 

For a description of andther method of verifying the accuracy of data, 
see Stark,, Joan S. and Theodore J. Marchese, "Auditing College Publications 
. for Prospective Students," Journal of Higher Education , Jan/Feb, 1978. 

27 , ' ' • 
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DEVELOPING METHODS OF COMPARABILITY WITH OTHER COLLEGES 

• Information about colleges will be most useful to students if it 

enables them to make accurate comparisons concerning costs, campus climate 

and the educational programs of various colleges they may be donsidering. 

Since the ultimate aim of new information forms is better decision making 

-on the part of students, eventual comparability of information is 
'* * . ' ' 
essential. Yet, little optimism is indicated in postsecondary 

education for generation pf comparable information, 

Comparability problems stem from the fact that information provided 
students is of two types: objective quantitative data and more subjective 
data which attempts to paint a -picture of unique aspects of an institution. 
Progress has been made in presenting objective djata in comparable form; 
examples include the CEEB College Hanjdbook and Similar publications. 
However, institutions are more resistant to attempts to compare .more 
subjective institutional characteristics. 

To expect national comparability, even for data which are read i^ly 
quantified, may be presently unrealistic. But most institutions are 
aware of other colleges which". students in their applicant pool commonly 
cons.tder. Ordinarily, students consider several similar institutions 
as first choi^ps for enrollment. Other insti.tutions, either less expensive, 
less selective or closer to home, are con^sidered -as back-up choices. 
Efforts at comparability can bdgin with discussions among tliose 
institutions most often of interest to s.iz^ble groups of applicants. 
Some success of this sort has already been achieved among groups- of 
private institutions that have a single appl ication 'form for a consortiujti. 
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and amonS public institutions within a state ^ith a centralized bulletin 
and-admissions procedures. Among pn'vate colleges the pressure to- 
develop comparable data will .probably result from two forces: peer group 
pressure when one institution 'publicizes its successful effo^in 
developing information, arid the necessity to conserve .resources which 
are increasingly being diverted into public relations efforts.' Among 
public institutions, a f irm "conmitment to comparability by top officials 
of central administrative units will be necessary, although' local 
campuses within multicampus systems can take the opportunity to/commit 
their own resources and to discuss their successes with colleagues on 



other camputees. i 



CASE STUQY 'UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, IRVINE 

, By utilizing the externally developed instruments mentioned earlier. 
OCI researchers we-re able to present data far comparisons With national 
normg of similar postsecondary institutions. This includedSuch information 
as student political views, , study habits and educational objectives. . 

Researc/ers also gathered comparative information from published^ 
sources, for example, medical school acceptance rates from the Journal . . 
of Medical Education and employment oppotuniti«8 from the Occupation 
M.n p9wer and Tra ^nln, ^ Needs Bulletin. Information compiled by the system. ' 
wide offices of the University of California Was also used. Examples of 
these include average SAT 8Core8,^per cenfof freshmen reciuired to 
enroll in a remedial English course ( Subject A) and 'average undergraduate 
financial aid awards... 



* For a moye extensive discussion see '."Providing .Comparable' Information . 
to Prospective Students: Issues. -Problems, and* Possii^le Sol"ti°ns.'' by 
Oscar T. Lenning. Ooan S. St^nk apd Patricia Wish^t, available from CHOICE. 
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Finally, where appropriate, researchers were able to gather 

o 

current data from other educational institutions to compare with UCI 

data. ^For example, data about the cost of education ^t UCI was ^ 

compared. to California. State Universities and CollegesV California 

Institute of Technology, Pepperdine University» California Community 

fcojleges and the University of Southern California. 

All comparative and unique information in "the Prospectus was 

presented as marginalia juxtaposed to the narrative. This was to- 

allow the prospective student to look at "either the narrative or 

tiie data as 'separate entities or to easily compare the two for a more 
» . 

complete' picture. " . ^ • 

* V 

CASE STUDY - PORTLAND STATE UNIVERSITY^ 

Because PSU did- not have the information from other institutions 
necessary to present a comparison of institutional data, the issue of 
comparability was"' hot encountered. This was found to be a less than 
optimal situation. In the future, PSU staff would like tq develop some 

V 

.comparable .information to communicate specific kinds of information 
..more meaningfully to students '< i.e., perceptions of the PSU environment 
attrition information, graduates* experiences), 

CAS^ STUDY - MACOMB COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE ' ^ • . 

The largely quantitative, types of data included in the Maoomb 
prospectus are more easily comparable that that included by some other 

• - . ^ . K 'f 
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'demonstritipn Institutfons." In fact, nine Michigan community colleges , 
in the Jame geographic region have agreed to collet certain types of ^ 
data abiut students in'^e same way. Four thousand local employers • 
liave agteed to cooperate with this groupc in reporting eflhployment , . f 
information. This project has been in progress for thr^ years in 
responie to the need for better information on .the labor market %nd 
the Tdsk Force activities represented for Macomb a refinement of 
Inforiation and .an extension of previous efforts at comparability. 

/ Typical student budgets and financial . aid packages can also be 
predLnted comparably; the guidelines are generally the same across 
.institutions. Macomb participated with other demonstration institutions 
'in '/the College Scholarship Service project to.agtee on the best 
•wd(rs to pfesent this information. "Two factors remain somewhat troublesome 
ii presenting a complete picture of institutional criteria for making 
iinancial aid decisions: 1) financial aid officers feel they need the flex- 
ibility to handle special cases, and 2) they fear that there is danger 
Jin making promises which the institution later. finds it cannpt fulfill., 
'such problems hinder comparability even when the attempt is accepted 
as sound in principle. 



MAJOR STUMBLING BLOCKS IN PROSPECTUS' CONSTRUCTION 

While the brief case studies highlight some of the problem issues 
in prospectus building, project' directors of all participating institutipns 
wfere asked to comment further on'specific types of difficulties." (See. Table 
Surprisingly, assessment of the risks, involved in -presenting more >. 
Icomp-lete- information to prospective students was n9J: a major concern on 



TABLE 1 



MAJOR STyMBLING BLOCKS IN PROSPECTUS BUILDING 



AVAILABILITY OF INFORMATIjON NEEDED 
ATTEMPTS TO INCLUDE TOO MANY, GROUPS IN DELIBERATIONS 
CONCERNS ABOUT THE RISKS' INVOLVED IN PROJECT 
WILLINGNESS TO RELEASE INFORMATION 

CONFLICTS OF INTEREST ABOUT THE PURPOSE OF INFORMATION 
DISCLOSURE 

QUESTIONS ABOUT THE NEED FOR THE PROJECT . 
INCLUSION OF TOO FEW GROUPS IN DELIBERATIONS 



Number of institutions^^feporting problem 



Frequently' 



2 
3 
•1 

1 

1 

.0 
0 



Sometimes 



SeldoTn or never 



5 
5 
8 
7 

5 

.5 
5 



2 
1 
0 
1 



4 
4 



* Two 'institutions that did not approach prospectus building.as a collaborative project are 
excluded from the analysis. 
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most campuses. While questions were sometimes asked about the need ^ 
for new types of information or the purposes of fu|l information 
disclosure, project directors reported that problems were not severe. 
Only oQe^proprietary school indicated tha^sUch questions were 
asked "frequently." It seems likely that most questions of risk were 
resolved prior to "the institutions' applications for participation 
in the National-Task Force. °' • • ^ 

Willingness. to release information was not viewed by project- 
directors as a major hurdle. Yet. certain types of information were ^ 
regarded by sofe groups on the campuses as either not important to 
prospective students or ra^Hnrfwtion which.would incur risk. The data 
most often mentioned were those pertaining to institutional attrition 
and attrition within particular programs. ^Attrition statistics were ^ 
mentioned as.-;a problem by five out of seven institutions which had tried J> 
to present them candidly. Resistance ^ov^ard releasing attrition figures • 
appears to have eianated from students and faculty as well as from 
administrators.' There was strong consensus, on diverse campuses, that 
such figures mus't be accompanied by interpretations such as delineation 
of that proportion of the attrition rate which is caused by persQnal 
fac\t)V* such as marriage, illness, family problems, rather than by 
dissatisfaction with the institution or its programs. Most institutions 
felt unprepared as ye^ to make such interpretations because their 
experience has 'a^onstrated that reasons students w such circumstances 
report for withdrk^are often unreliabfe and because few recent normative 
figures are available, about attrition. ' - - ^ 

The release of admissions and financial aid data met with resistance 
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in both a private college and a . public college.] This resistance 
' * appeared to be founded in concern that studen^ would misinterpret 

the 'statistics or numerical distributions to. the disadvantage o^et^' -' 
- themselves and the college. • 

In the case of the seven public^lly supported colleges which 
depend upon state funding allocations, there was little interest 
or discussion aboxit g^reseating data concerning the financial 
' soundness 'of the institution and thus np conflict arose, financial 
. soundness is a more threatening issue at private colleges and proprietary 
schools which'-depend heavily on enrollment income and endowmenHis for 
survival. Therefore, disclosure of financial -soundness, 
including net assets and liabilities, as well as surplus or deficits • 
recently encountered, met with some resistance at private schools 

- • « 

'■ where- attempts were made to include such information in the jprospectus. 
Clearly, institutions avoided the inclusion of some" controversial 
Iriformatioh in their prospectuses. Institutions did not include'*£ for 
'examples student ratings, of faculty; therefore the opportunity for" . *- 
discussion about this issue did not arise. However, Portland State 
University has such a project underway and a booklet has been published 
with full faculty and administrative , support. Other institutions did- 
include student views o'f the quality of various programs.' Perhaps 
. ^ the' acceptability pf the idea o1^ improved and more accurate information 

must be tested before complete candor can be achieved. 

On the other hand, information which 'war frequently utilized and 
to which no major objections from campus constituencies .were encountered 
included employment outcome measures and academic outcome measures, such 
as graduate reoird examination- norms for individual programs.* tn.one 
institution resistance to the use of student opinion survey data was 
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encountered from the students themselves. 

In gathering employment and academic outcome data, as well as . 
student opinion data,- however, the project directors reported what , 
seems to be the major stumbling block" in their entire effort — the 
availability of statisti.es. 6nly the proprietary institutions,, which 
are small and have centralized procedures necessitated by balancing 
the books and conducting market research, reported that they had no 
difftculty in gathering data. Other institutions found that..data . 
needed were either not collected routinely, or were not readi.ly 
usable in the prospectus. This required adjustment of the existing 



data base. 

The extent -of data problems varied. In one large university 
the project director was able to determine which. new data were needed 
and direct subordinate offices to produce them^without extensive dis- 
russion. Other colleges found that information about graduate school^ 
admissions, for example, required consignation- and approval from . 
academic; departments and revital ization of their departmental, records. 
In some cases, new data "were difficult to obtain due to factors outside 
the'control of the institution. For example, -two community col-leges 
discovered that responses to survey requesting salary data from recervt 
graduates were limited and sometimes produced .unrealistic figures. 
^iTddition, some found employers uncooperative in releasing 'figures 
on average salaries for recent graduates, making accurate salary' statistics 
unobtainable, , * ^ ♦ ^ . 
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^•While a variety of difiFiculties were encountered'which depended 
upon the nature of individual projects, few seemed serious and, only^one, 
obtaining adequate data, occurred with regularity among|the diverse 
institutions. 



INSTITUTIONAL CHANGE STEMMING FROM PROSPECTUS BUILDING 



Project directors in the demonstration institutions were also 
dSked to assess institutional changes which seemed ,attrib£itable to, 
but extended beyond, creation of the new information document, (see 
Table 2). It waslHfficult to determine cause and effect because 
changes toward better and more candid information^ had already been 
urfderway in most of the demonstration institutions before the project 
begaVi. Nevertheless, project directors cautiously estimateaThat^ 
some examination of existing roles and relationships had taken place 
as a result of the intensive project, and that some relatively 
enduring changes had occurred. The types of change attributed to 
the project depended upon its scope and the office in which activities 
were, centered. 4ey depended too, on Whether the project design 
involved many campus groups, upon the size of the institution and the 
nature of existing decision making stijuctures. 

In institutions where the Dean of Studentsiwas responsible, thene * 
'tended to be extensive student involvement in the process of i nforriiattoft- 

4 

selection; often the newly prepared materials focUsed most strongly on 

student life. In many of the participating institutions the Admissions 

Office reports to the Dean of Students, therefore relationships with _ 
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TABLE 2 , , 

INSTItUTIONAL CHANGES ATTRIBUTED BY PROJECT DIRECTORS TO PROSPECTUS BUILDING PROCESS 

NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS* 



DEGREE OF IMPACT. '■ 
Higli Moderate- Low or none 



" f SCOPE OF IMPACT 
Broad Moderate i^arrow 



View of how college publications should be 

constructed in the future 

^ ' / 
Incjjeased awareness of personnpl toward ., 

professional responsibility, in relation to 

students 



Changesr in types of data to be regularly collected 
about institutional programs and operations 

Renewed attempts to analyze institutional strengths 
and weaknesses , 

Increased formalization of institutional policy 
for clearer presentation to students 

Increased data sharing among offices and departments 

Changed altitudes toward student-instituT;ion<il 
relationships among administrative personnel 

Institutional research function seen as more important 

Changes. in attitude toward institutional priorities 



5 

4 

'2 
4 

1 
2 
0 



1 

1 

3 
1 

5 
3 
2 



3 

4 

4 
4 

3 
4 
7 



2 
3 

1 



0 
0 
2 



'* Two institutions that did not approach prospectus building as a collaborative project have 
been excluded from the -analysis. , 
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• 3 

3 

3 
2 

4 

3 
0 



1 

4 

3 

' 5 
4 

5 
6 
7 
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feeder high schools and community groups also influenced the data 
gathered "for the prospectus. When the institutional reseach office viis 
the locus for project activities,, the emphasis was more likely to be on 
the collection, coordination and use of data encompassing a wide variet)j|p 
of campus concerns, both academic and nonacademic. 

There were distinct differences in the way projects were structured 
which Appeared to stem from institutional size. In some large schools 
decisions about information were made primarily by administrators, 
making it les's essential for many' groups to be involved. As one project 
director at a large institution pointed out, "We didn't need to sell 
the project, we just gathered the data that were appropriate." In fact, 
in two major uaiversities, project directors did not attempt to involye 
large numbers of campus groups in a collaborative enterprise. In on'fi 
of these cases the administrator in charge had access to the data and worked 
with "a small student advisory forum; in the other, the project, limited 
'to "a description of environments within the institution, was carried out 
by\the project director with the assent, not the collaboration of, the 
university administration. In contrast, at smaller col leges, ' faculty 
and student committees actively participated in decisions regarding the 
prospectus ancf even authored some of the new material. 

■ The proprietary institutions, although generally small and 
sparsely staffed, are similar to the universities in their centralization 
of decision making. Success of the .project in these school<s depended 
-upon^final decisions by the top executive and, in' one case, upon relations 
with the advertising department. 
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Among the nine institutions where 'considerable collaboration ^ 
took place were two medium-sizei^ universities, two proprietary schools, 

'three community colleges of varyihg size, and two private liberal 
arts colleges. These nine project .directors were as'ked^about 

•Institutional changes which fell into five maj'or categories: ,1) re- 
examination of roles and relationships among intern^ segments of 
the institution relating to the function of data collection; 2) re- 

«examination of internal roles and relationships related to the dissemination 
of data; 3) relationships among internal and external groups; 4) analysis 
of institutional outcomes', goals, missions and, priorities; 5) restcacturing 

..of decision making- channels. Specifically, project directors were given 
a series' of statements about potential changes and asked to judge , 
whether change had occurred and if so, the extent of the impact of 
the project in bringing this change about. The two large universities 
which judged the survey inapplicable to their non-collaborative projects^ 
are e;(cluded from the discussion which follow? and from Table 2. These, 

.two project directors did expect that somfts-^impact would result when 
their prospectuses' are released. 

1. Reexamination of roles and relationships rela ting to data collection. 

A number of project directojs. reported significant changes in the 
types of data to be regularly collected 'in Ihe future. Prospectus ■ 
building was judged of moderately high impact in stimulating new data 
43asesi4he highest impact was noted in community colleges. New or newly 
fomatted data include: student opinions of institutional procedures ^ 
and environments, follow-rup studies of former students, and more 
spec'ific data concerning academic-and nonacademic programs^, policies 

• • * * * • 

anck^pr^ocedures. ' ^ ^ 



f- 

Schools that regularly collect a wide range of data concerning 
functions and outcomes' were able to util.ize this without establishing 
new'col lection procedures, ^me reported that the institutionaV 
resea-rch function was now seen as more important- since attempts to 
answer specific, questions for prospective students have raised consciousness 
about data base gaps or collection procedures. "One project director 
in a, school with no institutional research office said, "I thought we 
«:hould have such' an office before the project began; now I'm more 
convinced that we need it." Some project directors believed that 
regular channels and cust6ma.ry data collection procedures should be 
utilized whereever they exist, making continuous updates of information 
possible, once initiated. • ^ , - 

Although most institutions have attempted^ for the first time 
to collect more specific data concerning program information, employment' 
outcomes and attrition rates, faculty appear to- have been minimally 
involved as a group. In several institutions, a few faculty were members 
• of advisory committeesi; in others, their major inpjt was construction of ^ 
program brochures. A contrast was evident between small non-unionized 
colleges where faculty involvement was more'extensiva, and;arge campuses 
with faculty unions where the project was deliberately reserved as a 

management endeavor. 

. • " J \ 

2. Reexamination of roles and relationships relating to data disseminafton. 

Naturally Task Force activities had highest impact on the 
manner in which, college publications are constructed. The next most 
significant change resulted from the discovery in several institutions 



,that.much information was disseminated by various departments and offices 
with little central coordination. A^student could deceive conflicting, 
information from different sources. The process of locating and centrally 
assembling this information, as well as developing guidelines for 
future coordination, has been a prominent' activity in. at least one 
school. This type of activity has emphasized' the importance of 
communicating accurate information to all offices in frequent. contact 
with students. As a group, the nine institutions report a moderate 
to h^ change tov*ard increased inter-office data sharing; a continuing 
two-way communication process seems likely in the future. 

Additionally, some schools discovered that policies are not 
always clearly formulated. Sometimes too, policies believed operational 
were found to have evolved into different informal procedure's and 
•understandings. Increased formalization, of policies was noted On several . 
campuses but project directors were unsure if this was attributable 
to prospectus building or to recent federal regulations and court 
decisions. The institutions?!^as a group 'reported moderate but broadly 
based change, toward clearer poli.cy formulation but little /ncreased 
centralization of policy decisions. One community col legeV however, 
discovered the same course offered at different tuition rates on its 

r 

two campuses and found that students taking the same course from two 
instructors could pay disparate prices for books. "Being sensitive 
to the problems pf accuracy," another project director said, "has 
approached a' paranoid state;. Everyone must initial every section of 
the prospectus materials; jven the secretaries catch inconsistencies 
now as they type.'"^ **» 
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3. Relationships with internal and externarcons tituendes. ' — 

/inade.quate input was obtained from employer and community groups 
when questionnaires were, used; response rate was typically low. But 
when external representatives were invited to join the deliberative 
groups, their enthusiastic presence was most helpful. Considerable tnfla- 
•ence was exercised by both internal and external groups when they were 
involved in decisions about information which should be included in 
the prospectus and as critics of emerging draft documents. In one 
instance, the presence of outsiders who asked "hard" questions reportedly 
caused^ institutional 'personnel to reexamijie their positions and to 
join in unaccustomed solidarity. Anothen project director- said, "I couldn't 
have gotten away with portraying an inacdurate picture of lije on 
campus — the students on the advisory j:ommittee were always on the ball." 
The process of pros|iectus building movfed slowly, however, when many 
constituencies were involved. Several, project .dir.ectors felt too many 

grqups were cumbersome. 

ChangesH^ relationships with- external groups depended upon the 
extent to which their cooperation' and advice was sought. One community 
college, one 'libei^l artt college and two public universities reported 

i changes in relationship's \iyt\\ feeder high .schools; only two institutions 
reported changed relationships with other^ col leges; 

%re extens.ive interaction occurred among internal groups during. 

. prospectus building, one woulll expect attitude changes toward the student- 
institutional relationship, toward information dissemination and toward 
involved groups. Project directors were queried about perceived 
changes in attitude. , . ", > . 
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Moderately extensive attitude changes toward the student-institutional . 
relationship were believed to have occurred among a limited number of . 
administrative personnel closest to project activities. All of the nine 
institutions reported a moderate increase in consciousness of professional 
responsibility toward students among some institutional personnel. One 
•institution- reported changes. in attitudes toward students among secretarial 
and support staff; at least two others believ6d this relationship suffi'ciently 
important to contemplate inservice training for secretaries who are a 
major source of information for students. One community college did^ 
include secretaries with professional staff in an inservice workshop. 
No project director perceived significant attitude changes toward 
the student- institutional relationship among faculty. Presumably this 
perception reflects relatively limited involvement of faculty in the 
process of prospectus building and the fact that many areas of faculty 
concern - for example, evaluation of teaching and detailed objectives 
of courses - were not included in most prospectuses. Those institutions 
which involved faculty in even a minimal way reported increased cooperation 
and collaboration between faculty and administration.' Slightly- 
i'mproved relationsh>ps were perceived between administration and' those 
' students who served as project advisors. But friction sometimes 
occurred as project directors attempted to strife a balance in information, - 
reporting and student groups favored particular types of information to 
the exclusion of others. 

4, Analysis of ■ institutional goals, philosop hy, mission and priorities,. 
'Nearly all institutions reported that discussions of mission 
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•statemefttr^anJ^ttempts to present more precise educational and ' 
emplo^ent outcomes have caused administrators to become more 
con/cious of institutional strengths and weaknesses.- This increased 
SUention'tOc outcomes, moderateljMmportant in the .group of 
demSfistration institutions as a whole, seems to have been broader, 
in ?cope among community colleges. As a striking example of change 
directly attributable to project activities, one community college 
turned up no potential jobs when .examining eiJpl oyment opportuni tHes 
for a specific paraproTessional program. Consequently, ^^^"^^^ram 
will be discontinued. The project director -at thalf ins^t^ujn 
expects continuing use of placement data to modify curricular 
decisions. 

Despite such an interesting example of. self-examination, the extent 
to which substantial thanges in institutional priorities have occurred 
was reported as moderately low.' Only one institution has made a minor 
> reallocation of resources for the future to meet specific needs , 
identified during the project. Marj^ project director's expect that 
further reallocations will result iii a new/buciget cycle after the 
prospectus Has been utilized for about a year. 

4 

t 

5. Restructurinq\of decision making channels, 

' . <. • 

Few major changes in internal decision making structures have 

•resulted from prospectus building activities in the demonstration 

"institutions. Influence of this sort seem^s limited to offices in 

which col-lege'publications are created, with,mjnor changes in other 

offices concerned with data collection and dissemination. Some 

institutional research offices have received broader assignments and 
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one anticipates additional personnel. 

Only slight changes in structure or emphasis. were reported in 
admissions offices. Those who cite- change toward more4ssi.stance to students 
in making an appropriate choice believe that the change was underway 
much earlier' and, in fact, supported the application to become 
involved in the Task iorce. Most institutions in the project, 
particularly conmunity colleges with still growing' enrollments, ' 
and public universiti.es, see their admissions office as a facilitator" 
of applications rather than as an active recruiter .of students. 
One small and new community college reported a" major change toward 
greater service orientation as ? direct result of the project, one ^ . 
private liberaVarts college and one proprietary school reported 
slight impact; others attributed no change to the project. 

4- 

SUMMARY' 

Although experiments with providing new and different information 
to students have not been entirely l3<fouble-free, neither has the 
process proved as difficult as some skeptics predicted. The idea of 
presenting more candid data about a postsecondary institution, its 
environment, and its outcomes has been quite readily accepted, at least 
in those institutions which had already experienced a need for better 
information. 

The process of gathering and disseminating information, as well 
as deciding what information is important to-present, seems to cause 
littl^e controversy when a variety of campus groups are involved- and 
when strong leadership is provided. Involvement of diverse groups 
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brings valuable perspective but also makes the process, lite many 
others in academe, slow and cumbersome. The appropriate structure for 
such an effort, as well as its impact upon the institution, depends 
upon institutional size, scope of the envisaged information Rroject 
and the customary degree of participatory governance. 

Significant revision of campus information for' prospective ^ 
students requires a substantial allocation of time as well as a commitment 
to organize the administrative machinery, personnel and broad-based 
advisory groups necessary to accomplish the task. At most demonstration 
campuses, early optimistjc estimates of completion by mid-year gave way 
to unremitting time pressures as fall application periods approached. 
Ultimately, most in^stitutions spent an entire year to develop and produce 
a model prospectus. Although the time for surveying student needs can now be 
reduced by using results of Jask Force surveys, we would recommend 
that institutions undertaking a similar'task keep their old materials 
current while the new are being developed. 

The institutional changes we have discussed, derived, from 
perceptions of project directors at nine institutions, have been 
extensive or limited, depending upon the nature of both project and 
institution. They represent an" analysis of change at a stage when 
prospectuses were just being finished. Much will depend upon the 
reactions of prospective students to the materials and of thgse in 
the campus community who have not been closely invo-lved or even aware 
of prospectus building efforts. 

Major problems encountered by the project institutions included . 
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inadequate availability of data and difficulties in providing proper 
interpretation of. data for prospective students. Yet. desirable , 
outcomes extended beyond the project *focus to include greater^ * 
attention to accuracy in all pollege publications, iucrea§ed aw/reness 
of professional r^porTsibility to students, improvement in data bases 
for decision making and. 'in some i;istitutions . to wider internal. , 
sharing of informtion andjncreased consciousness of institutional 
strengths and weaknesses. Time involvement in developing the first" 
prospectus is heavy..but provisions can be incqrporated for' less expensive 
periodic updates. In its entirety, the effort- seems to proiduce 
substantially more gains than losses. 

Additional information about the activities of the National Ta'sk Force 
on Better Information for Student Choic| may be f(jund in: 

El-Khawas, Elaine. Better Information for Stu dent Choice; Report of 
a National Task Force , M^rch 1^// 7 

Stark, Joan S: Inside Informat\n n: A Handbook for Institutions Interested 
^ in Better Information for btudent Choice , July, 1977. 

Both volumes will be published by the. American Association for Higher 
Education in 1978. 

CHOICE will, furnish, upon request, a complete bibliography of Task Force ^ 
docume*nts . 
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CHOICE is A Center for Helping Organizations -Improve Choice in 
Education, located- in the Department of Higher<^Postsecondary Edu- 
cation at Syracuse University and supported by the Fund for the 
Improvement of Postsecondary Education. : ' 

The gqals of CHOICE are: • - • . '/ 

* to gather and disseminate to institutions current knowledge 
about the content and process of improving information for 
prospective students. ■ , j . ^ ' 

* to provide technical assistance to institutions sfeeking to 
review and/or improve the current information they provide 
to prospective students. 

* To evaluate the impact of more comprehensive information 
disseminatiorv on student decision-making and institutional , 

- operations. , * * . . j - 

* to facilitate' the involvement of institutions in the devel- 
opment of information policy alternatives for use by both 
governmental and nongovernmental ^groups. - . ' 

Project Director • Assistant Project Director 



Joan Sf Stark 



Patrick T. Terenzini 



315-423-37Q1 



Among the longest-established programs of itj^kind in the country, 
Hiqher/Postsetondar^ Editcgftfon eft Syracuse p^aVesprofessionals 
for a wide variet/'l)f leadership carreers • i-rj poVtsecondary educat-ion, 
including positions in cpTleges and univefsitfes,' federal and pri- 
vate .agencies and'founda.tionsi,. state, 'boapds, coTisortla, and educa- 
tional research settings? ■ ' • 

The Department currently offefs -the.M.S. , Ed. D-^ and Ph.D. although 
most of the eighty enrolled students are studyjftg-for the Ph.D. 
Academic programs include cours^ from nianjfc'£lepart|nents and other - 
schools and colleges'of the university, ib^flLKling the Maxwell School ' 
of Citizenship, and the Schools of Public' Communication, Law, and_ • 
Management, as well as specialized work .tn.hjigher education admin- 
istration and research. The faculty includes members of the Unr- 
versity administration and full time scholars in the^fi eld. In ad- 
dition to teliching, faculty often have grants for research and 
development projects, such as Project C^|.OICE, in^which students 
participate. 
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